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escorted me round the works ; and it was a desire to see
how the programme he outlined was progressing that kept
me on the job.
In all, the factory employs some fifteen hundred men
and women. The man responsible for their welfare and
for relations between them and the management has spent
his life in the business. He has travelled all over the
United States and Europe. He speaks English as if it were
his mother-tongue. His outlook and manners are those of
the cosmopolitan. But he knows and understands his own
people and their problems because he started work in the
same mill as an apprentice and struggled his way up to the
post of spinning master before he was promoted to his
present status.
" What is the biggest problem of industry to-day ? " I
queried,
He ran his fingers through the crisp, greying hair at his
temples, and replied, " As we see it, the essential problem
is that relationships within industry have changed. The
old relationship of workers to a single employer whom they
knew as an individual has largely disappeared. In its place
we have to build up the feeling of pride in the factory and
comradeship with other workers.5*
" What about unions ? " I pursued.
" That is not an easy matter/' he confessed. " Unions
have grown too rapidly, in a way. Their members have
had no experience of trade-union methods and many of
their leaders have such a deep-rooted instinct to fight
authority in any shape or form that they do so even in
cases where conflict is against the best interests of those
whom they are supposed to represent. Fortunately, suc-
cessive Central and Provincial Governments have made
wise provisions to meet the danger. Compulsory arbitration
is of very real assistance."
" But surely it is bitterly resented ? "
" Yes, it is," he assented.   " And I agree that it conflicts